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In 1932, in (he wake of the second Round Table Conference, (wo pacts 
were concluded in quick succession between leaders of caste Hindus 
and the Depressed Classes. While the Poona Pact, associated with 
Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, acquired a landmark status 
in modem Indian history, the earlier Rajah^Moonje Pact, espousing 
identical pnnciples, has been all but eclipsed in popular memory. 

This is somewhat perplexing, given that the British themselves 
had then grasped the import of the accord between M.C. Rajah. 
President of the All India Depressed Classes Association, and B.S. 
Moonje of the Hindu Mahasabha. Though maintaining official silence, 
(hey closely monitored the fallout of the Pact. One indicator of their 
concern was the file maintained on (he Pace in the Government of India 
Reforms Office' . Its very title, "Representation of Depressed Classes 
in the future Legislature — Issue of joint vs. separate electorates — 
RaJa^Moonje Fact" bears witness to British awareness of the 
significance of the accord. 

Announced in February 1932 amidst a raging controversy on the 
appropriate means of ensuring representation to the Depressed Classes 
in the provincial legislatures, (he Rajah*Moonje Pact was the first ever 
agreement on reservations and a joint electorate between caste Hindus 
and (he Depressed Classes. In its outright rejection of separate 
electorates then advocated by the British and Dr. Ambedkar, it was a 
blow to divisive colonial politics and Ambedkar's assertions to 
Depressed Class leadership. But, despite (be stir it created, the Rajah- 
Moonje Pact was superseded six months later by (he Poona Pact, which 
reiterated the agreement on reservations for the Depressed Classes with 
a joint electorate. 


Politics of Dumbert 

The events surrounding (he Rajih«Moonje Pact spotlight the conflicting 
ap^oaches to the problem of the Depressed Classes throughout colonial 
rule. The British, preoccupied with the political dimension, were from 
the time of the first decennial census in 1871 •72. "^obsessed** with the 
question whether Untouch^les could properly be classified as Hindus^. 
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Thedecldrationon 20 August 1917, on the goal of British policy in 
India, gave a Hllip to the politics of numbers. Lala Lajpat Rai observed 
that after the announcement **a great political capical’* was made of 
the Depressed Classes and their number arUtrarily increased, ‘in 191 
he stated **...ihe total population classed ...as depressed amounted to 
around 31 million persons... Si nee then the number has swollen, and in 
the report of 1921 itself the total figures mount up to nearly 52.7 
millions... But the Census Commissioner guesses that the number may 
be between 55 and 60 millions”^. 


Hindu reformers 

In contrast to the British stress on politics and numbers, Hindu reformers 
beginning with Day an and Saras wati viewed unlouchability as a social 
problem, internal to Hindu society. Oandhi, who after his return trom 
South Africa in January 1915 dedicated himself to the eradication of 
the practice, emphasized the moral and religious dimensions of Ihe 
problem, in comparison to which the political issue **dwjndle8 into 
insignificance**^. However, after with the visit of the Secretary of State. 
Lord Montague, to India in preparation for the next phase of 
constitutional reforms, the issue of Depressed Class representation in 
the future political arrangements became predominant. 


Joint versus separate electorates 

A central issue was whether the Depressed Classes should be granted 
franchise in a joint electorate with Hindus or through separate 
electorates a la the Muslims. The debate formally commenced in 1919 
when the Franchise (Southborough) Cpmmitiee. entrusted with 
determining the electoral franchise under the Montague-Chelmsford 
Reforms, invited members of Depressed Class associations to present 
their views. B. R. Ambedkar testifying before the Committee advised 
the British to **either ... reserve seats...for those minorities that can 
not, otherwise, secure personal representation or grant communal 
eleclo^ates**^ 

Almost a decade later, appearing before the Simon Commission. 
Ambedkar made an unambiguous plea for universal suffrage and a joint 
electorate with reservation of seats, arguing that, “the separate or special 
interests of any minority are better promoted by the system of general 
electorates and reserved seats than by separate electorates... With 
separate electorates the minority gets its own quota of representation 
and no more... On the other hand, under a system of joint electorates 
and reserved seats the minority not only gets its quota of representation 
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but sotneihing more. For. every member of the majority who has partly 
succeeded on the strength of the votes of the minority, if not a member 
of the minority, will certainly be a member for the minority*** 

Ambedkar reiterated these views at the Hrst meeting of Che All 
India Depressed Classes Conference (he founded in opposition to the 
All India Depressed Cluses Association led by M.C. Rajah), in Nagpur 
on 8 August 1930 in preparation of the First Round Table Conference. 
Separate electorates, he stated, were not necessary if adult franchise 
and reservation of seats were granted and legal remedies instituted 
against unlouchability.^ 


Round Table Conference 

B.R. Ambedkar and R. Srinivasan were nominated by the British to 
represent the Depressed Classes at the Round Table Conference 
convened in London. Srinivasan's selection was intriguing given that 
M.C. Rajah, of the same Presidency, had a higher status and was the 
only Depressed Class member of the Central Legislative Assembly'. 


Minoricies Pact 

At the Round Table Conference Dr Ambedkar ineaplicably abandoned 
his earlier advocacy of a joint electorate with reservations. He aligned 
with the Muslim. Anglo-Indian and Christian members of the 
Committee to draft a Minorities Pact, which included among its 
recommendations separate electorates for the Depressed Classes, with 
the proviso that the issue be put to a referendum within twenty years. 
The Pact was a triumph of British stratagems to detach the Depressed 
Classes from Hindu society. Despite the outcry it generated. Dr. 
Ambedkar appears not to have offered any reason for abruptly forsaking 
his previous position. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a strident denunciation of the Minorities Pact, 
questioned Ambedkar*s eligibility to speak for all the Untouchables of 
India. Subsequently, in a letter to Sir Samuel Hoare(ll«3-l932) Gandhi 
detailed his position. “1 am not against their representation in the 
legislatures. I should favour everyone of their adults, male or female, 
being registered as voters irrespective of educational or property 
qualifications, and that even though the franchise test may be stricter 
for others***. But separate electorates, he contended, would tear apart 
Hindu society. 

M.C. Rajah pointed out that besides the permanent schism the 
Minorities Pact would create in Hindu society, it did not concede the 
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Depressed Classes their rightful share of seats as per their numerical 
sirength^*^. The Depressed Classes were granted a small weightage in 
the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, the home states respectively of 
Ambedkar and Srinivasan, but in Bengal. Punjab, United Provinces 
and (he Central Provinces the community was given short shrift^*. 

In a siatemeni (31«3 1932). GM. Thaware. Assistant General 
Secretary of the All India Depressed Classes Association, described 
the Minorities Pact as beneficial to Muslims and detrimental to the 
Depressed Classes. In contrast to the Muslims who would get an 
astounding 177 seats more than their due, the Depressed Classes were 
asked to settle for 59 seals less, a patently inequitable situation, he 
stated. 

P.N. Rajbhoj (a Chambhar from Maharashtra), in a letter to the 
private secretary of the Viceroy (7-6'32), pointed out that only some 
months earlier, Ambedkar had taken a stand against separate electorates. 
The sudden reversal of his position at the Round Table Conference 
came as a shock to his associates. 

Further. Rajbhoj argued, all social movements among the Depressed 
Classes were based on the premise that they were Hindus and any 
conflict between them and caste Hindus was an internal affair. Efforts 
at unification, for which both groups were striving, would receive a 
setback if separate electorates were implemented. 


Rajah*MooiiJe Pact 

In February 1932. on the eve of Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald's 
award, M.C. Rajah and B.S. Moonje arrived at an agreement on a joint 
electorate with reservation of seats on population basis for the 
Depressed Classes. In his letter to the Prime Minister'’. Rajah 
highlighted the historic significance of Che accord ^tween "'the only 
centra! organisation of the Depressed Classes" and “the organised body 
of Hindus, taken as a whole." He hailed the "hand of fraternity" 
extended by "our co-religionists, the caste Hindus" as a pointer to their 
awakening social conscience. 

Rajah also set forth the factors that prompted the All India ' 
Depressed Classes Association to jettison its earlier demand for separate 
electorates. That demand, he said, had been made at a time when power 
still rested with the British who could arbitrate, whenever the need 
arose, in the interest of the Depressed Classes. But. in the changed 
context of impending provincial autonomy, separate electorates would 
place the Depressed Classes "permanently in the opposition." Their 
represencactves could hope for a share in the governance of the provinces 
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only when they merged in a common electorate and subscribed to a 
common political view, Rajah clarified that even a Joint electorate with 
reservation of seals was '*a temporary expedient** till the Depressed 
Classes, which were an integral constituent of Hindu society, were able 
to stand on their own. 

Writing to the Viceroy <3*6*1932), Thaware, a Mahar leader from 
Nagpur, pointed out that while the Minorities Pact granted the E>epressed 
Classes 59 seats less than their share and the Provincial Governments 
in their recommendations to the Indian Franchise Committee proposed 
still fewer seats, the RaJah*Moonje Pact gave the Depressed Classes 
1S5 seats in the provincial legislatures, 38 in the Upper Chamber and 
57 in the Lower Chamber. 


Support for Rajab-Moonje Pact 

The Viceroy, in his communication to the Secretary of State (5-3-1932). 
noted Che considerable endorsement the Rajah>Moonje Pact had 
received in the Hindu press. The Hindustan Times (29- 2* 1932). while 
welcoming the resolution of the Working Committee of the All India 
Depressed Classes Association in favour of a joint electorate, regretted 
its failure to present a fighting programme. *'And it was a fighting 
programme that the All India Depressed Classes Association should 
have devised, in consideration of the serious nature of the disruptive 
forces that have been released by Dr. Ambedkar and his following, 
however small or insignificant they might be.** 

The Indian Daily Mail (9*3-1932) held that Dr. Ambedkar **wants 
10 give statutory sanction to the 'Depressed Classes* so that he can 
raise himself to eminence on their humiliations. To relegate these 
classes permanently to the backwaters of Hinduism, would not only be 
a blunder but a gross crime which every Indian, to whatever community 
he may belong, ought not to countenance for a moment." 

The Bombay Chronicle (2-4-1932). commented that Dr Ambedkar 
was "audacious enough’* to claim that the Depressed Classes had 
repudiated the Rajah-Moonje Pact and that the All India Depressed 
Classes Association was a paper organization. This contention, it stated, 
was, so extravagant that it did not merit discussion. The paper noted 
that 145 associations had endorsed a memorandum in favour of a joint 
electorate submitted to the Franchise (Lothian) Committee. The All 
India Depressed Classes Association, it further pointed out, had been 
recognized for the past six-seven years as one of the largest, if not the 
largest, organization of the Depressed Classes and had a membership 
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Why Joint electorate? 

While Dr. Ambedkar remained silent on the reasons for his 
transformation into a proponent of separate electorates. Rajah and his 
colleagues publicly proclaimed their motives for moving in the reverse 
direction. GM.Thaware<3l*3 1932) reiterated that the Prime Minister’s 
speech at the Round Table Conference announcing provincial autonomy 
was the catalyst for his Association’s shift to a joint electorate after 
twelve years of demanding separate electorates. Under majority rule 
in the provinces, the minorities would be unable to overcome the Hindu 
majority even if they acted in unison. In the Central Provinces, for 
instance, according to the government’s proposal, of the hundred seats: 
10 were to be allotted to Muslims; 10 to the Depressed Classes and 
Labour combined; 3 to Christians; 2 to the hill tribes; making a total of 
25. The remaining seventy^five seats would go to caste Hindus who 
would constitute the permanent majority. The welfare of the Depressed 
Classes thus demanded that they always be with the Hindus. 
Uniouchability would not disappear. Thaware added, were the 
Depressed Classes to become a distinct community. 


Communal Award 

Meanwhile, on 17 August 1932. the British Government announced its 
Communal Award whereby separate electorates, so far conferred on 
Muslims, were also granted to the Depressed Classes. To ward off 
charges that it was consciously attempting to splinter Hindu society, 
the Award provided a dual vote to the Depressed Classes — one in the 
general electorate to elect a candidate from the general constituency 
and another in a separate electorate exclusively of the Depressed 
Classes to elect a Depressed Class candidate. The number of seats 
reserved by the Award was not significant, a mere 71 of a total of 1600 
in the provincial legislatures. What was pertinent was the calculated 
bid to detach the E>epressed Classes from Hindu society right after an 
agreement between the two. As the Bombay ChronicU (IS*S*1932) put 
it. the Award turned the national majority of the Hindus into s minority. 

Mahatma Gandhi received news of the Award in jail on 17 August,. 
The following day. he wrote to the Prime Minister that unless separate 
electorates for the Depressed Classes were withdrawn he would 
commence a fast unto death from 20 September. ..as a man of religion 
that I hold myself to be. I have no other course left open to me...”'’. 
Rejecting the argument that the Award had been conferred for twenty 
years only. Gandhi said, ”once the legislatures come into being who 
can possibly alter the schism caused?” 
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Ambedkar, however, defended the Communal Award for its 
valuable gifts of separate electorates and double vote. Separate 
electorates, he said, would ensure that only genuine representatives of 
(he Depressed Classes were elected while the dual vote was **a priceless 
privilege. Its value as a political weapon was beyond reckoning. The 
voting strength of the Untouchables in each constituency is one to ten. 
With this voting strength free to be used in the election of caste Hindu 
candidates, the Untouchables would have been in a position to 
determine, if not dictate, the issue of the General Election**'*. 

The argument was not without flaws. As Rajah pointed out. white 
the Depressed Classes stood to gain 90 of the 1436 seats in the provincial 
legisl^res according to recommendations of the Indian Central 
Committee; 177 as per the Simon Commission; and 237 under the 
Minorities Pact to which Ambedkar himself was a signatory, the 
Communal Award granted them a mere 71 seau'^ 

Rajah presented a trenchant critique of the Award in the Central 
Legislative Assembly on 13 September. He staled ""...the Premier... 
tells us that he has given separate electorates for twenty years to enable 
us to get the minimum number of seats to place our views before the 
Government and legislature of the day. 1 contend that this privilege we 
have already enjoyed under the Moniford reforms which have enabled 
us to get representation in numerous local bodies and in legislatures 
both provincial and central. We are sufTicienily organized for that 
purpose and do not need either special pleading or special succour. In 
future what we do need as real remedy for our uplift is definite power 
to elect our representatives from the general constituencies and hold 
them responsible to us for their actions. 1 do not know why the Prime 
Minister calls the scheme of joint electorates with reservation of seats 
as impracticable. It is already in force In local bodies in Madras and 
some other provinces and has worked very satisfactorily. I contend. 
Sir. that the scheme enunciated in the communal decision involves our 
segregation and makes us politically untouchables... ** 

**. ..The sufferings which my community has undergone at the hands 
of Caste Hindus have been acknowledged by Caste Hindus 
themselves, and I am prepared to admit that (here are a large number 
of reformers among them who are doing everything possible to 
improve our status and position. I am convinced that there is a change 
of heart and a in the angle of vision of Caste Hindus. We. Depressed 
Classes, feel ourselves as (rue Hindus as any Caste Hindu can be, 
and we feel that the moral conscience of the Hindus has been roused 
to the extent that our salvation lies in bringing about a change from 
within the main body of Hindu society and not segregating ourselves 
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from them. The course adopted by the Govemmeni would certainly 
arrest the progress of this laudable movement...**'*. 


Gandhi’s fast unto death 

As Gandhi prepared to fast unto death, he issued a statement from jail 
on [6 September stating that the fast was ‘intended to sting Hindu 
conscience into right religious action... No compromise which does 
not ensure the fullest freedom to the 'depressed classes* inside the Hindu 
fold can be an adequate substitute for the contemplated separation..." 
Though not enamoured with the idea of statutory reservations. Gandhi 
expressed his willingness to accept an agreement based on a joint 
electorate that caste Hindu and Depressed Class leaders might arrive 
at.'’ 

Poona Pact 

After intense negotiations the Poona Pact was signed on 24 September 
1932. The Pact did away with separate electorates and gave the 
Depressed Classes I4S seats as against 71 in the Communal Award. 
Elections in reserved constituencies were to be held in two phases. In 
the first. Depressed Class voters would elect a panel of four candidates 
and. in the second, all voters of the constituency would vote for any 
one among those short-listed. The fint phase was to be operative for 
ten years, "unless terminated sooner by mutual agreemeni" and 
reservations to continue as per the decision of the concerned 
communities. 

Given the marked similarity between the Poona Pact and the Rajah- 
Moonje Pact, Ambedkar's rejection of the "less troublesome and more 
straightforward" Rajah-Moonje Pact remains a puule". With hindsight 
it can perhaps be said that had Gandhi and Ambedkar endorsed the 
Rajah-Moonje Pact, a precursor of the Poona Pact, much of the tension 
and acrimony that the country witnessed between February and 
September 1932 could have been avoided. 
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